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/ THE  RELIGION  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


DR.  BARTON  has  made  a valuable 
addition  to  the  already  abundant 
literature  about  Abraham  Lincoln.1 
His  volume  will  probably  be  the  final  au- 
thority on  the  much- debated  topic  of  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  religious  faith.  For  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  a volume  he  has  peculiar 
qualifications.  He  has  lived  in  the  region 
where  Lincoln’s  boyhood  was  spent  and  is 
familiar  with  its  religious  atmosphere  and 
customs.  His  Lincoln  bibliography,  which 
constitutes  only  a portion  of  his  own  Lin- 
coln library,  comprises  twelve  pages  of 
this  volume,  and  he  brings  to  his  theme  an 
open  mind  and  a judicial  temper. 

Lincoln’s  father  was  a Calvinist  Baptist. 
His  mother,  who  died  when  he  was  ten 
years  old,  and  his  stepmother,  who  lived 
to  a good  old  age,  were  both  intelligent 
and  devout  women.  The  stepmother 
“ taught  her  husband  so  that  he  was  able 
with  some  difficulty  to  read  the  Bible  and 
to  sign  his  own  name.”  She  was  devoted 
to  her  stepson,  and  the  books  which  formed 


mo  earry  reading  may  probably  be  attrib- 
uted to  her  influence  if  not  to  her  selec- 


tion. They  included  the  Bible,  “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  “JEsop’s  Fables,”  and  Weems’s 
“Life  of  Washington.”  These  he  read 
and  re-read,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
he  thought  about  what  he  read.  His 
familiarity  with  the  English  Bible  is  evi- 
dent from  his  frequent  references  to  it  in 
his  later  speeches  and  writings. 

But  the  official  religion  which  the  min- 
istry offered  to  him  could  have  had  for 
him  no  attractions.  “ The  preachers  bel- 
lowed and  spat  and  whined,  and  cultivated 
an  artificial  ‘ holy  tone,’  and  denounced 
the  Methodists  and  blasphemed  the  Presby- 
terians, and  painted  a hell  whose  horror 
even  in  the  backwoods  was  an  atrocity.” 

They  were  almost  invariably  narrow- 
minded advocates  of  a sectarian  theology 
and  literalists  in  their  interpretation  of 
the  Bible.  Dr.  Barton,  when  teaching 
school  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  as 
late  as  1881,  attended  a debate  in  which  a 
Baptist  preacher  contended  that  “ the  earth 
is  flat  and  stationary,  and  that  the  sun 
moves  around  it  once  in  twenty-four  hours,” 
and  he  denounced  the  contrary  doctrine  as 
a “doctrine  of  infidelity,  and  any  man 
that  teaches  it  ort  to  be  drove  out  of  the 
country.”  But  these  ministers  “ continually 
inculcated  the  great  principles  of  justice 
and  sound  morality,”  and  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  absolute  and  unconditional  sov- 
ereignty of  God.  Young  Lincoln  was  too 
intelligent  to  believe  in  their  theology,  too 
just  and  too  merciful  to  believe  in  the 
sovereignty  of  a God  who  was  portrayed 
as  neither  just  nor  merciful.  “His  jingle 
about  the  Kickapoo  Indian  Johnny  Konga- 
pod  ” expresses  his  early  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  and  the 
basis  for  that  rejection  in  his  own  merciful 
nature : 


Here  lies  poor  Johnny  Kongapod  ; 
Have  mercy  on  him,  gracious  God, 
As  he  would  do  if  he  was  God 
And  yon  were  Johnny  Kongapod. 


Of  course  ministers  who  thought  it  infidel- 
ity to  reject  their  theology  early  labeled  Lin- 


coln an  infidel,  and  equally  of  course  the 
infidels  of  his  time  gladly  included  him  as 
one  of  their  number.  One  of  these  infidels, 
Mr.  Herndon,  afterwards  Lincoln’s  part- 
ner and  biographer,  accepted  on  hearsay 
evidence,  which  as  a lawyer  he  would  have 
promptly  and  scornfully  rejected,  the  story 
that  as  & young  man  Lincoln  wrote  an 
article  attacking  Christianity  which  a friend 
snatched  from  his  hands  and  put  in  the  fire. 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Rankin,  of  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, in  1916  discredited  that  story  ; 1 Dr. 
Barton  destroys  it. 

As  Lincoln’s  fame  and  influence  grew, 
orthodox  admirers  of  a more  liberal  type 
than  these  backwoods  preachers  were  de- 
sirous to  rescue  Lincoln’s  name  from  the 
odium  cast  upon  it,  and  to  discover  in  him 
from  his  childhood  an  orthodox  believer. 
They  founded  their  faith  in  his  orthodoxy 
on  curiously  inadequate  evidence.  In  his 
fourteenth  year  the  boy  wrote  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  his  schoolbook : 

Abraham  Lincoln 
his  hand  and  pen— 
he  will  be  good  but 
God  knows  When ; 

from  which  an  enthusiastic  clerical  admirer 
concludes,  “ It  is  profoundly  significant 
that  this  child  of  destiny,  at  his  life’s  early 
morning,  in  clumsy  but  impressive  verse 
thus  reverently  coupled  his  name  with  that 
of  his  Creator.” 

In  fact,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  settled 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  1837,  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  his  creed  was 
the  first  two-thirds  of  Micah’s  creed.  He 
believed  in  doing  justly  and  loving  mercy ; 
and  he  lived  up  to  this  very  simple  creed. 
He  had  already  earned  the  title  which  he 
bore  through  life  of  “ honest  Abe  Lincoln.” 
In  his  personal  habits  he  was  absolutely 
clean,  and  Dr.  Barton  reports  of  him  that 
“ he  neither  drank,  chewed,  smoked,  nor 
swore.”  He  believed  in  the  sacredness  of 
the  moral  law  and  in  a Sovereign  of  the 
universe  to  whom  man  was  accountable. 

Herndon  says  he  was  a fatalist ; Barton, 
that  he  was  a Calvinist.  He  certainly  was 
not  a John  Calvin  Calvinist.  John  Calvin 
held  that  man  had  lost  his  freedom  in  the 
fall ; and  Abraham’s  Lincoln’s  whole  under- 
standing of  life  was  based  on  his  belief  in 
the  free  will,  and  therefore  the  moral 
responsibility,  of  man.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  he  had  at  that  time  any 
belief  or  disbelief  in  the  Nicene  theology. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  ever  heard 
of  the  Nicene  Creed.  Its  phrases,  “ One 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  God ; Begotten  of  his  Father  before  all 
worlds  ; God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very 
God  of  very  God ; Begotten,  not  made ; 
Being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,” 
would  probably  have  meant  nothing  to  him 
if  he  had  ever  come  across  them.  There  is 
no  indication  that  at  that  time  he  had  es- 
tablished any  personal  relation  with  the 
divine  Ruler  of  the  universe  or  had  any 
belief  in  or  practice  of  prayer. 

He  did  not  go  to  church ; but  not  be- 
cause of  any  hostility  to  churches.  “ I stay 
away,”  he  wrote,  “ because  I am  conscious 
I should  not  know  how  to  behave  myself.” 


But  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  both 
in  political  affairs  and  in  moral  and  social 
reforms.  lie  married  and  had  two  sons. 
The  second  son  died,  and  this  death 
brought  him  into  friendly  personal  rela- 
tions with  a Presbyterian  clergyman,  “a 
preacher  quite  different  from  any  he  had 
previously  known.”  How  far  the  death  of 
liis  son,  how  far  the  influence  of  the 
preacher,  how  far  the  natural  development 
of  a humanitarian  religion  into  a more 
spiritual  experience,  accounts  for  the 
change  in  him,  it  is  impossible  to  judge. 
But  there  gradually  was  a change  both  in 
his  belief  and  in  his  feeling. 

His  father  lay  dying.  He  wrote  to  his 
brother : 


1 sincerely  hope  father  may  recover  his 
health,  but  tell  him  to  remember  to  call  upon 
and  confide  in  our  great  and  good  and  merciful 
Maker,  who  will  not  turn  away  from  him  in 
any  extremity.  He  notes  the  fall  of  a sparrow 
and  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  head,  and  he 
will  not  forget  the  dying  man  who  puts  his 
trust  in  him.  1 


He  was  called  upon  to  draw  a will  for  a 
woman  on  her  deathbed.  A companion 
whom  Lincoln  took  wjth  him  to  witness 
the  will  afterward  narrated  the  scene.  The 
woman  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  to  read  a few 
verses  of  the  Bible  to  her.  He  read  or 
recited  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  read  sev- 
eral verses  from  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
John’s  Gospel,  and  ended  by  reciting  the 
hymn 

Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee. 

The  narrator  of  this  incident  adds  : 


The  journey  back  to  Springfield  was  begnn 
in  silence.  It  was  the  younger  man  who  finally 


“Mr.  Lincoln,  ever  since  what  has  just  hap- 
pened back  there  in  the  farmhouse  I have  been 
thinking  that,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  you 
should  so  perfectly  have  acted  as  pastor  as  well 
as  attorney.” 

When  the  answer  to  this  suggestion  finally 
was  given — and  it  was  not  given  at  once — Lin- 
coln said : 

“ God,  and  eternity,  and  heaven  were  very 
near  to  me  to-day.” 


1 The  Soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  William  E. 
Barton.  The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York. 
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1 See  “ Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln,” by  Henry  B.  Rankin  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons)  ; 
also  article  based  on  that  book  in  The  Outlook  for 
June  7,  1916. 


As  life’s  responsibilities  pressed  more 
heavily  upon  him  he  increasingly  felt  that 
conscious  need  of  a Helper  which  at  times 
oppresses  every  man  not  obsessed  by  self- 
conceit,  His  belief  in  a Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse became  a devout  faith  in  an  unseen 
Friend,  and  found  spontaneous  expression 
in  his  farewell  speech  to  his  neighbors 
when,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  he 
stood  upon  the  platform  of  a railway  train 
ready  to  leave  Springfield  for  Washington 
to  assume  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  : 
My  friends : No  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can 
appreciate  my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  part- 
ing. To  this  place,  and  the  kindness  of  these 
people,  I owe  everything.  Here  I have  lived  a 
quarter  of  a century,  and  have  passed  from  a 
youth  to  an  old  man.  Here  my  children  have 
been  bom,  and  one  is  buried.  I now  leave,  not 
knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I may  return, 
with  the  task  before  me  greater  than  that 
which  rested  upon  Washington.  Without  the 
assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  at- 
tended him  I cannot  succeed.  With  that  assist- 
ance I cannot  fail.  Trusting  in  him,  who  can 
go  with  me,  and  remain  with  you,  and  be  every- 
where for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all 
will  yet  be  well.  To  his  care  commending 
you,  as  I hope  in  your  prayers  you  will  com- 
mend me,  I bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 


To  the  first  two  articles  of  Micah’s  re- 
ligion Lincoln  had  now  added  the  third. 


walking  humbly  with  God.  That  this  was 
no  transient  mood,  but  the  enduring 
strength  of  his  life  through  the  tragic 
years  that  followed,  is  evident  botli  from 
his  private  letters  and  his  public  utterances, 
culminating  in  his  second  inaugural. 
Stronger  expression  of  faith  in  a just  God 
is  not  to  be  found,  I think,  in  the  world’s 
history. 

Fondly  do  we  hope — fervently  do  we  pray — 
that  (his  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily 
pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue 
until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman’s 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil 
shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another 
drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  “The 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether.” 

He-  has  been  claimed  by  Quakers,  Uni- 
tarians, Universalists,  Methodists,  and 
Roman  Catholics.  During  his  Washington 
life  he  attended  a Presbyterian  church,  not 
only  customarily  its  Sunday  services,  but 
frequently  its  weekly  prayer-meeting.  But 
he  never  joined  any  church,  and  once  to  a 
friend  stated  the  reason  why.  He  said : 
When  any  church  will  inscribe  over  its  altar 
itg  §olg  ^alificatioa  for  membership  the 
Saviour’s  condensed  statement  of  the  substance 
of  both  the  law  and  G<  spel,  Thou  shalt  lnve  . 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself — that  church  will  I join 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  either 
believed  or  disbelieved  in  the  current  the- 
ology of  the  evangelical  churches — Plenary 
Inspiration,  Trinity,  Vicarious  Atonement, 
Regeneration.  These  are  parts  of  a sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  and  philosophy  never 
interested  Abraham  Lincoln ; but  he  was 
profoundly  interested  in  life.  Justice, mercy, 
humility,  and  reverence  were  his  life.  That 
the  American  Nation  should  be  just  and 
merciful  was  his  supreme  desire ; to  make 
it  just  and  merciful  he  devoted  himself 
with  an  inexhaustibly  patient  courage.  In 
his  lonely  life  of  service  he  was  sustained 
by  the  reverent  faith  in  an  unseen  Com- 
panion. To  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  God  was  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
religion. 


